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Cardinal defends good name of the U. S. 

The address given by Cardinal Spellman in Brussels 
on Oct. 24, at the invitation of Les Grandes Confér- 
ences Catholiques, sponsored by Belgian Catholic 
laymen, should do a great deal to dispel current Euro- 
pean misconceptions about the way things are going 
in the United States. Through a combination of grossly 
exaggerated alarms by critics on this side and clever 
exploitation by Communists and neutralists over there, 
even sensible Europeans believe that we are in the 
grip of an anti-Communist “hysteria.” In its May 22 
issue, U. S. News ¢+ World Report republished a series 
of four articles by Rebecca West, the British writer, in 
which she went to great pains to explain why Ameri- 
cans were taking domestic communism, as a conspir- 
acy, much more seriously than many Europeans seem 
to take it. Even earlier, in the April 6 New Leader, 
Prof. Sidney Hook of New York University castigated 
Bertrand Russell for making the absurd charge in Eng- 
land that a “reign of terror” exists in the United States. 
His Eminence went further than merely defending 
congressional inquiries into the Communist conspiracy. 
Against the charge of “materialism,” he pointed to the 
“deep spiritual renewal” America is experiencing and 
the religiously motivated help we have given “our 
neighbor’—anyone in need throughout the world. 
Frankly admitting our past failure to treat Negroes 
democratically, he said that more recently they had 
achieved “the swiftest cultural rise of any race in his- 
tory.” “No apology, no word of extenuation,” he de- 
clared, “is necessary” in regard to our patient handling 
of the Rosenberg case. These timely declarations, com- 
bined with acknowledgment of our shortcomings, 
should greatly help Europeans to form more realistic 
and more just opinions about the nation bearing the 
burden of free-world leadership. 


Monsignor Drew on panic selling 

Public officials and housing experts are wrestling 
with tough decisions affecting houses, rents and homes. 
But one of the most vital decisions rests with the indi- 
vidual home-owner, when he asks himself: shall I sell 
out when the unwelcome newcomer appears in my 
neighborhood or block? To whom shall I listen: the 
real-estate speculator who battens on depreciated or 
depreciable property, or the citizen of another race or 
color who feels he has a right to escape from slums and 
buy a decent home for himself and his family? The 
speculators are right there to expedite the sale. “Sev- 
eral dozen” of them in the last few years have been 
reaping a profit of $500,000 a year in blighted areas 
of New York City, according to a recent statement by 
Joseph T. Sharkey, vice chairman of the City Council. 
The tool of these speculators is panic selling by the 
old inhabitants. Against such panic selling Msgr. 
Cornelius J. Drew, pastor of St. Charles Borromeo 
Church, Harlem, issued a powerful warning at a Com- 
munion breakfast, on Oct. 19, of the Brooklyn Catholic 
Interracial Council. The presumption, he insisted, is 
not against but in favor of the newcomer: 
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He has the right spirit in trying to bring up 
children in a better neighborhood. He must get a 
good salary and be a steady worker to be able to 
save up enough to move into this better neighbor- 
hood. It is foolish as well as morally wrong not to 
remain long enough to discover that he and his 
family are not undesirable or inferior. 


It is an inhuman irony that American home-owners 
should assail an American citizen who has acquired 
some education and a better income. The wisest people 
are those who close their ears to appeals to prejudice 
and passion and choose reason and justice as their 
guides. 


Quaker project in housing renewal 

More and more, Americans are coming to realize 
that the cancer-like blight of our mid-city sections will 
not be arrested by grandiose planning of dream cities 
but by effective action in the neighborhood and at city 
hall. Only recently a panel of experts meeting under 
joint sponsorship of House and Home and Life maga- 
zines sounded again the call for local-community ac- 
tion. Among their recommendations was the money- 
saving proposal that where houses are substantially 
sound they be rehabilitated rather than junked and 
rebuilt. One such neighborhood rehabilitation program 
now in progress in Philadelphia is reported in the New 
York Times Magazine for Oct. 24. Two Quaker organ- 
izations moved in on a square block where 114 fami- 
lies lived in squalor in dwellings that one hundred 
years earlier housed 25 well-to-do families. The Quak- 
ers recognized that it would be cheaper, quicker and 
easier to rebuild than to tear down these structurally 
sound buildings. For considerably less than the cost of 
new public housing, they have succeeded in creating 
clean, modern dwellings. Two striking features of the 
program are its non-segregation and self-help. The 
self-help, 800 to 1,000 hours of spare time put in on 
nonskilled jobs, substitutes for the down-payment 
none could afford. It also promotes “good neighbor” 
relations as Negro and white work side by side help- 
ing to build one another’s new home. Self-help, the 
Quakers say, is no panacea and it is slow; but it has 
many long-run advantages. Neighborhood decay can 
be arrested by community initiative (see Am. 1/31; 
2/7). This Quaker project shows how it can be 
reversed. 
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Business rallies round on taxes 

The Eisenhower Administration, harassed by com- 
plaints from rural America, received soothing word 
recently that the business community would not press 
demands for further tax cuts. When the President took 
office last January, a majority of the Commerce De- 
partment’s powerful Business Advisory Council—it in- 
cludes 160 of the biggest names in industry—plumped 
for immediate tax relief. Since that time the Adminis- 
tration has learned that national security sets sharp 
limits on the economies which even economy-minded 
officials can make. At the council’s October meeting in 
Pebble Beach, Calif., Treasury Secretary Humphrey 
gave his fellow businessmen the bad news that the 
budget could not be balanced this year and very prob- 
ably not in fiscal 1955 either. He said bluntly that the 
Administration might have to oppose any reduction in 
corporation income and excise taxes. To the credit of 
the industrialists, they took the blow in stride. John D. 
Biggers, head of Libby-Owens-Ford, said that busi- 
nessmen would buy any program that fostered “a 
sound fiscal policy.” Sidney Weinberg, director of 
many corporations, was more forthright: 


If youre going to have adequate security, 
you ve got to have high taxes. Personally, I would 
rather be a poor man and free than a rich man 
and a slave. 


Every businessman, and all the rest of us, too, ought 
to take those words to heart. 


Will UN take up forced-labor issue? 

Although forced labor, whether for economic pur- 
poses or as a means of political coercion, is not limited 
to the Communist countries, it is in the Soviet-con- 
trolled world that this oppressive practice has been 
fully systematized. The Council of Free Czechoslo- 
vakia has recently distributed among the delegations 
to the UN General Assembly a detailed technical 
analysis of the legal provisions and decrees of the 
present puppet regime of Prague. This memorandum 
demonstrates the intent of the “popular democracies” 
to use the weapon of forced labor to achieve their 
economic and political objectives. The report of the 
council (whose headquarters are at 2051 Park Road, 
N. W., Washington 10, D. C.) gives the lie to Com- 
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munist claims to benefit humanity. “The interest of 
the people,” it concludes, “is the main argumentation 
of communism only until the establishment of its dic. 
tatorship.” Once that dictatorship is achieved, the 
workers find themselves slaves in the factory of which 
they had been promised they would be masters. The 
U. S. delegation to the current UN General Assembly 
has put the issue of forced labor upon the agenda, but 
the chances that any discussion will take place are 
growing dim. Recent soundings by the Christian 
Democratic Union of Central Europe have shown that 
unfortunately only a few UN delegations (such a; 
those of Brazil, Cuba, Greece and Lebanon) seem 
favorable to such a debate at this moment. Yet, as the 
Czech council states, “the conscience of the free world 
cannot condone this violation of basic human rights, 
for it is in the nature of the evil to spread and grow’ 
Here is an ideal opportunity for the free world to spike 
one big Communist propaganda gun. 


Haggle in Vietnam 

If the solution of France’s political problem in Indo. 
China depended solely on recent events affecting her 
relations with Laos and Cambodia, the free world 
could breathe more easily despite its apprehensions 
over the fate of Southeast Asia. With the signing of a 
treaty on Oct. 22 giving Laos “full” independence 
within the French Union, France can presumably 
count on the little country’s cooperation in the anti- 
Communist struggle. Cambodian King Norodom Si- 
hanouk’s sudden decision to end his self-imposed exile 
presages approval of a similar treaty which would 
make the second of Indo-China’s Associated States a 
willing member of the Union. Happy as these de. 
velopments are, they do not mean that France’s poli- 
tical task in Indo-China is two-thirds completed. Viet- 
nam, the third of the Associated States, holds the key 
to the whole distressing situation. There French diplo- 
macy has stalled in a haggle over definition of “French 
Union” and “full” independence. Unfortunately the 











dispute has given a new impetus to an already vocifer- 
ous bloc in the French Parliament which, in frustra- 
tion over the apparently futile seven-year-old war it 
Indo-China, has been urging either withdrawal a 
negotiation with Ho Chi Minh, the Red rebel leader 
Such a solution would no doubt get France off the 


hook in Indo-China. But it would impale the free | 


world all the more deeply by opening the road to Com- 
munist domination of all Southeast Asia. Wiser cout 
sel, however, has prevailed. On Oct. 28 the Freneb 
National Assembly voted to support Premier Laniels 
present Indo-China policy. Yielding to defeatism it 
France would indeed have been a tragedy. 


Intellectualism in American colleges 
On Oct. 24 St. John’s College, Annapolis, of “greit 


books” fame, concluded a three-day “stocktaking” o| 


modern education to mark the close of a year’s self 
study by the college. Dr. O. Meredith Wilson, exec 
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of Education (which subsidized St. John’s self-exam- 
ination), declared: 
Even in the business of education, the intellect 
has become suspect. If a man does not conform 
to a stereotype, he is branded as an egghead and a 
brain-truster. 
College officials and professors, it is true, like their 
counterparts at lower levels of schooling, have been 
overindulging in self-pity about being “fear-ridden.” 
Nevertheless, one gets the impression that intellectual 
preoccupations are not very highly regarded in many 
American colleges today. American higher education 
has always suffered from the heavy emphasis in our 
society on “getting things done.” We are not a con- 
templative people. Neither students nor their parents 
want to “waste” money on allegedly “useless” sub- 
jects. More recently, to meet new educational needs, 
colleges have multiplied service programs of various 
sorts which not infrequently impose considerable ad- 
ministrative work on professors. The great danger is 
that many college teachers today have insufficient 
leisure for study. Their intellectual lives become unin- 
spired. We cannot produce lesser Bellocs unless our 
colleges resemble Balliol: schools in which dedication 
to intellectual pursuits is its own justification. 


Catholic educators and the movies 

The October issue of Close-Up, a film service organ 
published in Washington, D. C., by the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men, makes public a letter sent by 
Msgr. Giovanni B. Montini, Vatican Pro-Secretary of 
State, to last year’s International Conference of the 
Office Catholique International du Cinéma. Monsignor 
Montini directed the attention of Catholic educators 
to the task of training students to a positive apprecia- 
tion of films. An educator’s responsibility, he implied, 
isnot absolved by mere condemnation of objectionable 
films, because 


students must be taught that films are an ingredi- 
ent of education and not merely a simple distrac- 
tion . . . The artistic and technical development 
of the cinema has been so rapid during the past 
decade and its influence on the young so great that 
the Christian educator cannot escape the problems 
thus offered to his professional conscience. 


Positive norms for proper appreciation are therefore 
needed; as a means to this end Monsignor Montini 
suggested that the OCIC urge educators to set up in 
schools “a really substantial program of films, as well 
as carefully organized discussion.” Our readers will 
recall the interesting account of the Paris ciné-clubs 
(“Paris letter,” 12/27/52), in which Isolde Farrell 
concluded: “Thus the youth are trained to bring clear 
and alert minds to the consideration of one of the most 
urgent problems facing the Catholic today—the cin- 
ema.” The OCIC News Summaries note the growth of 
this movement. For example, the Faculty of Political 
and Social Science at Louvain University has started 
a regular course on the cinema. Couldn’t American 
Catholics do something similar? 





RED REVOLT FORESTALLED IN GUIANA 

The suspension by Great Britain a month ago of 
British Guiana’s new (1953) Constitution, the granting 
of emergency powers to the Crown-appointed Gover- 
nor and the dispatch of British troops there to fore- 
stall a Communist revolution illustrate what happens 
when a plantation colony tries to don a constitution 
tailored for an advanced society. 

The racial composition of British Guiana’s popula- 
tion (estimated at 437,022 in 1951) would embarrass 
a political Solomon. In descent, it consists of about 
197,000 East Indians, 160,000 Africans, 47,000 mixed 
or “colored,” 17,000 South American Indians, 3,500 
Chinese, 8,700 Portuguese and 3,000 “other Euro- 
peans” (including the British). Not far short of half 
this population lives in the capital. 

About the size of Kansas, B. G.’s agricultural area 
is limited to a narrow, low coastal region of which 
sugar-cane and rice are the chief products. Largely 
undeveloped mineral and forest resources lie inland. 

Despite widespread illiteracy, the Legislature in 
January, 1952 adopted universal manhood suffrage. 
This gave Dr. Chedda Jagan, 34-year-old native-born 
dentist of East Indian extraction, and his American- 
born wife, Janet Rosenberg Jagan, their chance. The 
mass support they had built up for their People’s 
Progressive party from 1943 on enabled them in last 
spring’s election to win control of the Government. Dr. 
Jagan became Prime Minister. 

What the Colonial Office labeled a “political” strike 
among sugar-cane workers as part of a fairly obvious 
plan to “take over” on Marxist lines occasioned Brit- 
ain’s intervention. That the PPP aimed to destroy 
freedom is clear from other evidence than that pre- 
sented in the British White Paper of Oct. 9. 


Catholic Opinion of Kingston, Jamaica, for Oct. 25 | 





has a long editorial on the threat. It quotes at length | | t) 


from a letter Rev. Lester L. Guilly, S.J., Superior of 
the English Jesuits in the colony, wrote the editor. 
(Fr. Guilly had visited this Review’s offices late last 
spring, when he described how dangerous the poli- 
tical situation was becoming. ) 


About the end of July [wrote Fr. Guilly] the 
PPP definitely declared that they wished to drive 
the religious denominations (who own nearly all 
the primary schools) from the field of education, 
and the PPP also declared their intention of con- 
trolling all education, including that in the private 
[i.e., secondary] schools. 


Fr. Guilly warned that “many of the uneducated folk” 
still thought PPP were their friends and that there was 
danger “the upper classes may show themselves in- 
transigent.” As he observed in New York, “it is cer- 
tainly a time which calls very specially for the positive 
application of Catholic social principles.” 

Whether democracy can surmount this challenge 
seems to depend, as it does in so many areas, on 
whether social improvements adequate to the need 
are effected in time. Force is no permanent solution. 

R. C. H. 
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In this continuing survey of various Government de- 
partments, we may now consider the newest of them 
all, Health, Education and Welfare. It is perhaps iron- 
ical that after years of agitation for such a department 
under four Democratic Administrations, one of the 
first actions of a Republican Administration and a Re- 
publican Congress was to establish it, with a minimum 
of fuss, and indeed with enthusiastic support from all 
Northern Democrats. 

I said in passing here three weeks ago that the first 
Secretary of HEW, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, from 
Texas, had arrived at an outlook which was not very 
distinguishable from that of the New and Fair Deals. 
My main reasons for saying that were drawn from 
recent statements made by her on her work. 

In a speech she made to the Pasadena branch of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce in late August on 
“Federal-State Partnership,” she referred to the earlier 
Governors’ Conference in Seattle, and to the large 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations estab- 
lished by Congress at the President’s request. One of 
the preoccupations of these two bodies was to see how 
the Federal Government could get out of certain tax 
fields so as to leave them exclusively to State and local 


governments. To her no doubt astonished audience ~ 


of capitalists, she flatly declared that so far as her 
department was concerned there was not a chance that 
the Federal Government would forgo any of the bil- 
lions it collects and dispenses for public-assistance, 
public-health and educational purposes. 

Her argument had a familiar ring. It was, as she put 
it, that “the nation as a whole does have a residual 
responsibility, even for some of these domestic func- 
tions, in situations where individual States are unable 
to provide them.” Her proof: “The 29 States with in- 
comes below the national average get about 52 per 
cent of the grants made by our department.” She 
added that if support of the welfare programs set up 
with the help of Federal grants were to be thrown 
back to the States, these 29 would collect only 25 per 
cent of what these programs cost, and they would 
largely collapse in those States. On the other hand, 
some wealthy States would collect far too much. 

Finally, Mrs. Hobby upheld the accepted principle 
of Federal-State partnership in welfare programs: the 
U. S. Government supplies at least part of the funds 
and local and State welfare bodies supply the rest and 
administer the programs in their communities. She 
was careful also to remind her auditors that when the 
U. S. Government supplies funds, it has the duty to 
lay down minimum conditions and the right to de- 
mand an accounting of results. So we may conclude 
that these welfare programs will continue as in the 
past. WILFRD PARSONS 
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The Sisters of Charity of the St. Louis Archdiocese will 
be given, free, by the U. S. Government, a 150-bed 
former Marine hospital at Kirkwood, Mo., according 
to an NC dispatch of Oct. 20. The plant, consisting of 
ten buildings valued at $1.9 million, was declared sur. 
plus by the Government. The award to the sisters 
was made because of their experience in hospital ad. 
ministration and their ability to finance immediately 
the equipping of the plant as a general hospital. 

B® Dean Jeremiah L. O'Sullivan of the College of 
Journalism at Marquette University, Milwaukee, will 
celebrate on Nov. 7 his 25th year as dean and his 30th 
as professor of journalism at the university. He was 
founder of the Catholic School Press Association, and 
was president, in 1941, of the Council on Education 
of the American Association of Schools and Depart. 
ments of Journalism. In 1937 he was awarded a Papal 
Medal for his work in Catholic journalism. 

pw Whole-hearted support of the Thanksgiving cloth- 
ing campaign by U. S. Catholics is urged by Msgr. 
Edward E. Swanstrom, executive director of War Re- 
lief Services-NCWC. Msgr. Swanstrom, who recently 
returned from inspection of refugee conditions in 
Europe and the Near and Far East, said that need for 
clothing was acute everywhere. He mentioned par- 
ticularly Korea and West Germany, where thousands 
of refugees stream in from the Soviet Zone. Men's 
and children’s clothing as well as blankets and bedding 
are greatly in demand. The drive will be conducted 
Nov. 22-29. 

p> In Pretoria, S. Africa, on Oct. 27, died Rev. Isidore 
O’Brien, O.F.M., American Franciscan well-known for 
his spiritual writing. His best-known work was The 
Life of Christ, but he had written accounts of St. 
Anthony of Padua, St. Francis of Assisi and of Sts. 
Peter and Paul. He had gone to South Africa in search 
of material for a book on the early Church. He was 
born in County Antrim, Ireland, in 1895. 

& The Suarez Society, political-science club of Ford- | 
ham College, N. Y., will hold a “Model UN Trustee- 
ship Council Meeting” at the Bronx campus on Nov. 
21. Each of the dozen or more Catholic and nor 
Catholic colleges sending delegates will represent 
one of the member states of the United Nations. V. 
Krishna Menon, India’s chief UN representative, wil | 
address the meeting. The theme will be the problems 
of colonial and non-self-governing peoples in Africa, | 
Asia and the West Indies. : 
p> A study released by the British hierarchy in con 
nection with its appeal for special prayers for the per- 
secuted Church on the Feast of Christ the King shows 
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How much for defense? 


In view of what seems to be a shift in Administration 
thinking on defense spending, tax reduction and a 
balanced budget, the National Planning Association 
study on the country’s economic potential, released on 
October 26, makes a timely appearance. Entitled Can 
We Afford Additional Programs for National Defense? 
this 64-page booklet will strengthen a growing per- 
suasion that the burdens of defense do not threaten 
the economy to the extent certain key figures in Wash- 
ington have believed. A nineteen-man committee com- 
posed of professional economists and representatives 
of business, labor and agriculture approved the report. 

The NPA researchers started out with this ques- 
tion: “What will happen to the U. S. economy if a 
substantial increase should be required in our defense 
effort?” Their answer is unequivocal. If military and 
political circumstances demand it, we can expand our 
defense effort without fear of economic ruin. 

The study starts with a much-needed clarification 
of what the country can “afford” for defense. 

When a nation is engaged in all-out war, there is 
only one limit to its economic effort—the extent of its 
manpower and resources. Industrial expansion and 
consumer well-being become secondary considera- 
tions. When there is question, however, of defense 
spending in an emergency short of war—especially 
one which may last for some years—the question has 
to be answered differently. In such circumstances, a 
nation must be concerned about expanding its pro- 
ductive capacity. To maintain the value of its cur- 
rency and avoid inflation, it must allow for an increase 
in consumer goods. Finally, it must eschew both direct 
economic controls, which people will not accept short 
of war, and an increase in taxes that might stifle 
incentive. 

Within these limits, how much can this country 
“afford” for defense? The NPA economists explore 
three possibilities: a) an increase of $10 billion in 
defense spending; b) of $20 billion; c) of $33 billion. 
In every case they project their study to 1956, when 
spending under the present defense program is sched- 
uled to drop from the current annual rate of $53 billion 
to $42 billion. 

Allowing for a continuing growth in productive 
capacity, the report concludes that the nation could 
add $10 billion to defense spending without great diffi- 
culty. Business expansion and the standard of living 
would go on increasing and some tax reduction would 
be possible. 

If $20 billion were added, the burden would not 
be much heavier, relatively, than it is today. Taxes 
would have to be maintained at present rates, which, 
we already know from the experience of the past two 
years, though painful, do not discourage a fine pro- 
ductive effort by management and labor. 

Only if the rate of spending were sharply hiked by 
$38 billion would the strain on the economy become 
teally severe. Such an outlay would permit only small 
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increases in investment and living standards, and 
would necessitate higher taxes, including taxes on 
consumption. A program of this size would bring us 
close to direct economic controls, close to the point 
where the “guns or butter” dilemma becomes pressing. 

If the NPA conclusions are sound, we can “afford” 
as much defense as military and political considera- 
tions require. 


Back to Panmunjom 


As this issue goes to press we have already passed the 
October 28 deadline for the opening of the post-truce 
political conference on Korea. We should now be air- 
ing the problem of Korean unification. Instead, we 
are back again at Panmunjom in a preliminary meeting 
wrangling over who will represent “both sides,” a 
question which the UN, on its “side,” decided some 
time ago. Despite the wording of the armistice, the 
Reds insist on a round-table. 

At the time the UN voted that the belligerents 
alone should participate in the Korean political con- 
ference, this Review pointed out that bypassing India 
and other neutrals over the opposition of a UN simple 
majority could only give the Communists the oppor- 
tunity for exploiting an evident rift among the allies 
(9/12, p. 569). It was a serious difficulty. On the other 
hand, the fact that the Reds have taken advantage of 
it has saving features. Whether they realize it or not, 
their delaying tactics at Panmunjom are clearing the 
air by confirming the deep-seated suspicion that they 
never had any sincere intention of coming to grips with 
the essential Korean problem over a conference table, 
however it might be composed. 

The danger is that our exasperation over the Com- 
munist technique of negotiation may give way to feel- 
ings of frustration and futility. While it is true that 
we have accomplished some things in Korea, namely, 
the cease-fire, the return of our PW’s who have not 
fallen victims of Red atrocities and the protection of 
the anti-Communist captives refusing repatriation, 
still the essential task—the final settlement of the 
Korean problem—remains undone. 

On the other hand, once we signed an armistice, 
we committed ourselves to seeking the solution of 
that problem on the diplomatic level. Past experience 
with Communist negotiators should have taught us 
that we could, even then, no more than hope to ar- 

rive at an acceptable formula for Korean unification. 
That such hope is now on the wane should not there- 
fore come as a shock. 
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Hope for a European army? 


Following the fortunes of the European Defense Com- 
munity treaty has become as dizzying as watching a 
roller coaster. Since the treaty was initialed by France, 
Italy, West Germany, Belgium, Luxembourg and the 
Netherlands in May, 1952, hopes for the ratification 
of this scheme for a European Army (including 12 
German divisions) have soared to the skies one month 
and plummeted to earth the next. 

Chancellor Adenauer’s election sweep was encourag- 
ing. It was hoped he would consider himself strong 
enough at home to offer the French concessions on 
the Saar. Encouraging, too, was the British pledge of 
close association with the proposed defense commun- 
ity. The French Socialists, who hold the key to ratifi- 
cation, were reported to be withdrawing their oppo- 
sition. At the Rome meeting of the six-nation Coal- 
Steel Community, the French dramatically accepted 
“in principle” a European authority with truly supra- 
national political, military and economic powers. This 
move was taken to presage early French ratification 
of EDC. 

French and German officials who spoke at the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune Forum in New York October 20 were 
confident of ratification. M. Hervé Alphand, France’s 
representative to NATO, made the most convincing 
case for EDC we have ever heard. Especially telling 
was his explanation of how incorporation of German 
divisions in EDC would make the rebirth of German 


militarism impossible, chiefly by controlling supplies - 


and tactical air support. Prof. Walter Hallstein, West 
German Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, was 
just as confident: “We do not doubt that we shall 
succeed.” Next day at Georgetown University, where 
he received an honorary LL.D., he specifically ex- 
pressed his belief that French ratification “can be 
looked forward to with confidence.” 

In gloomy contrast were Walter Lippmann’s pre- 
dictions in his column of October 27. Seizing on am- 
biguous reports that the Administration plans to with- 
draw U. S. ground troops from Europe, Mr. Lipp- 
mann proceeded to prophesy the death of EDC in its 
present form. It is only too true that “there is a crisis 
ahead which will have its center in France,” and we 
fear that Mr. Lippmann’s distinction between an “old 
EDC” and a “new EDC” will aggravate it. 

The record does not support his claim that the Euro- 
pean Army originally was conceived as a combined 
Franco-German army to defend the Continent and 
replace the British and American armies of occupa- 
tion. It was to be a six-nation army integrated into 
NATO, which had already been organized to defend 
Europe. The implication that the “new EDC” does not 
rely on the EDC control of supplies to provide a gen- 
uine guaranty against the revival of German militarism 
contradicts not only M. Alphand’s statements in New 
York, but assurances one of our editors received at 
NATO headquarters a few weeks ago that such control 
is considered to provide such a guaranty. 
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Whether the United States can withdraw ground 
forces from Europe in the near future depends largely 
on the outcome of the study Washington is making 
on the relative values of atomic and conventional 
weapons. The Joint Chiefs of Staff are not expected to 
decide for at least another year. Meanwhile, we sug. 
gest that injecting mere speculations about the out. 
come of this study into discussions of EDC will only 
give the French more excuses for delay. 


Education of teaching sisters 


Everyone knows that the foundation on which the im- 
posing structure of American Catholic education has 
been built consists of the personnel and self-dedication 
of the teaching sisterhoods. Of the 158,946 sisters re. 


ported in the 1953 Official Catholic Directory, 87,288 | 


were occupied in teaching. Nearly three-quarters of 
these religious teachers serve in parish grade schools, 

We tend to take these self-sacrificing servants of 
the Lord for granted. Only when parishes have to go 
without schools for lack of teaching sisters to staf 
them, as they unfortunately have to in many places 
today, do we begin to realize that the supply of teach- 
ing sisters has definite limits. 

Sisterhoods today have many serious problems be- 
sides lack of adequate personnel. For example, have 
you ever thought of the extremely heavy financial bur. 
den they must somehow shoulder in order to provide 
a college education for the over 60,000 sisters teaching 
in parish schools? Many of these sisters teach in areas 
far from Catholic colleges open to women students. 
Superiors there have to choose between having their 
subjects enrol in non-Catholic colleges, sending them 
great distances to Catholic institutions or setting up 
full college programs under their own auspices. Any 
way they turn, they face embarrassing financial 
outlays. 

Some sisterhoods, of course, are better able than 


others to afford these absolutely necessary expendi- | 


tures. Even for the better-circumstanced, however, it 
is a very close squeak. Living costs have almost 
doubled since before the war. The legendary hus- 
bandry of our sisters cannot circumvent that stark 
economic fact. It is safe to say that the subsistence re- 
muneration teaching sisters receive has seldom kept 


pace with these rising costs. As a result, they have to | 


look elsewhere for the money to pay for the higher 
education of young sisters. 

Our religious women lead hidden lives. Their hard: 
ships as well as their consolations are known mostly 
to themselves and to God alone. Thoughtful Catholics 
whose means enable them to help subsidize the higher 
education of teaching sisters will find that any assis- 
tance they can lend will ease what has become an 4l- 
most unsupportable burden for many communities 
Certainly we should not waste money on trivial per 


sonal whims when the sisters who educate our Catho- | 


lic children are scraping the bottom of the barrel t 
train themselves to serve our needs. 
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Whither U. S. policy 
in the Far East? 





Vincent S. Kearney 





Tue LINE-UP OF NATIONS opposing Red 
China’s admission to the UN has grown. Last June 
and July both houses of Congress, no doubt in defer- 
ence to public sentiment throughout the country, 
unanimously voted a resolution which would bar the 
Peiping regime from membership in the world organi- 
zation. Australia and New Zealand soon followed. 
During the two-day meeting of the ANZUS Treaty 
Council in Washington, September 9-10, they agreed 
with the United States that “under present circum- 
stances, no question of the recognition of Red China 
or of the admission of its representatives to the UN 
be entertained.” 

That two British Commonwealth countries should 
have summarily rejected Red China’s bid for UN mem- 
bership was newsworthy. That Britain seconded the 
ANZUS Council lead was doubly so. Because of the 
Labor Government's recognition of Peiping in 1949, 
the Labor party’s demand for its immediate admis- 
sion to the UN and her trade with Red China, Britain 
had given the impression of being at odds with the 
United States on this issue. A few days after the pub- 
lication of the Council meeting’s communiqué, the 
press reported an Anglo-American agreement to op- 
pose the seating of Red China for the duration of the 
UN’s fall session. Finally on September 29, the General 
Assembly itself, by a vote of 48 to 5, upheld the For- 
mosa Government’s right to continue to represent 
China. 

This does not mean that sooner or later these coun- 
tries will not favor Red China’s admission to the UN. 
Australia and New Zealand qualified their rapproche- 
ment with the United States with the phrase “under 
present circumstances.” Great Britain has agreed not 
to disagree only for the remainder of 1953. Our British 
and Commonwealth allies are therefore merely mark- 
ing time until the Korean political conference gets 
under way, in the hope that it will show enough re- 
sults to soften our opposition to seating Peiping in 
the UN. At least we know where Britain and the Com- 
monwealth countries stand for the present. 

The same can hardly be said of U. S. policy itself. 
There are, indeed, so many elements of contradic- 
tion between our public statements of foreign policy 
as it affects Asia and the actual trend of what we 
seem to want that it has become extremely difficult 
to analyze our real purpose toward the Peiping 
regime. Both President Eisenhower and Secretary of 
State Dulles have declared in no uncertain terms our 
intention of opposing Red China’s admission to the 








U. S. officialdom has expressed itself as opposing 
Red China’s admission to the UN. Yet, since last 
March, our policy for Asia has been one of “dis- 
engagement.” Fr. Kearney, S.J., associate editor of 
America, questions the possibility of pursuing such 
a policy to its logical conclusion while, at the same 
time, maintaining an intransigent attitude toward 
Red China. 


UN. Yet our policy for Asia seems to be based on 
anything but the rigidity of purpose the statements 
of our public officials would imply. 


POLICY OF DISENGAGEMENT 


Since last March, when Secretary Dulles first an- 
nounced it, our aim in the Far East has been “disen- 
gagement. Far from striking at the heart of Asiatic 
communism, we were to approach the struggle for 
Asia in much the same way Russia has. We were to 
extricate ourselves from actual and possible future 
involvement in Asia’s “hot wars” by stepping up aid 
to anti-Communist Asians. Only thus, as Mr. Dulles 
explained it, could we strike the balance of power 
with Russia, which has yet to do more than master- 
mind Communist military ventures and supply ma- 
tériel in the Far East. Continued involvement in 
Asiatic ground wars, Washington figured, could only 
pin us down and give Russia an increasingly freer 
hand elsewhere. 

The conclusion of the Korean truce was the first 
step in this policy of “disengagement.” The second 
was our recently announced policy of all-out aid but 
no U. S. manpower to Indo-China. The third will 
probably be withdrawal of our armies from Korea, if 
we can safely do so. As Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge remarked in the heat of a recent UN exchange 
with Mr. Vishinsky, we seek nothing else in Korea 
save to be in a position to bring our troops home. 

It follows, therefore, that if we are to be consistent 
with our policy of “disengagement” from the Asiatic 
mainland, we must seek some agreement in the forth- 
coming Korean political conference whereby we can 
extricate ourselves from Korea and, at the same time, 
leave a unified country sufficiently guarded against 
the threat of renewed aggression. Whether or not we 
can logically expect to reach such an arrangement 
without recognizing in return certain claims of Red 
China, among them her “right” to represent the 
Chinese people in the UN, remains to be seen. 

In the September 3 issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor, Joseph C. Harsch, the paper’s Washington 
correspondent, thus questioned this possibility: 


If Secretary Dulles is firmly set on a policy of 
“disengagement” from the Far East and if Am- 
bassador Lodge really expects to get American 
troops out of Korea, then both of them must con- 
template the possibility of some sort of progres- 
sion from the Korean peace conference which 
lead to a seat for Communist China in the 

N 
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Chou En-lai, Red China’s Premier and Foreign Min- 
ister, indicated as much in a recent statement trans- 
mitted through Hong Kong by the New China News 
Agency. After expressing the desirability of arriving 
at a solution to the Asiatic impasse through negotia- 
tion, he announced that “it is essential, first of all, to 
restore to the People’s Republic of China its legitimate 
rights in the United Nations.” 

One may quarrel with the “legitimacy” of Red 
China’s “right” to a UN seat. One may not quarrel, 
if we are to hope for a solution in Asia through nego- 
tiation, with the fact that it is likely to be the major 
bargaining point. 

A NEUTRAL KOREA 


Just what solution to the Korean problem we will 
propose at the political conference is not known. The 
words “neutralized Korea” have cropped up in press 
reports and been bandied 
about in UN corridors. The 
fact that such a plan would 
fit perfectly the specifications 
of our policy of “disengage- 
ment” gives added credence to 
the rumor that the proposal is 
actually under study by the 
State Department. Reportedly 
the neutralization-of-Korea 
plan would provide for the 
withdrawal of all foreign troops, 
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for free elections and for an international guarantee — 


that Korea would remain the Switzerland of the Far 
East. The implementation of this proposal, however, 
would demand a settlement with Red China, for we, 
and not the Chinese Communists, stand to gain most 
from the neutralization of Korea. 

From our viewpoint, Korea has never had more than 
a negative strategic value. While it is true that the 
Korean peninsula seals off the entrance to the Yellow 
Sea and the Russian naval station at Port Arthur and 
provides us with bases within easy striking distance 
of Manchuria, the already available bases in Japan, 
Okinawa and other offshore islands serve the same 
purpose. The sacrifice of what few positive advan- 
tages Korea offers would be more than balanced by 
the safe entrenchment of a non-Communist regime 
in that country, whose neutrality in case of war would 
be insured by international guarantees, and by the 
consequent possibility of “disengaging” our now 
heavily concentrated troops from the peninsula. 

For the Communists, however, Korea has a dis- 
tinct positive advantage. Together with Russian-held 
Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands, it forms a pincer 
threatening Japan and thus checkmating our own 
strategic position there. Furthermore, 2a Communist 
Korea would have important political and psychologi- 
cal effects on Japan. 

The Communists, accordingly, have nothing to gain 
and everything to lose from the neutralization of 
Korea. They would lose the foothold they have fought 
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bitterly to maintain on the peninsula. Once Korea is 
unified they would face the inevitability of an anti- 
Communist government at the very edge of the Iron 
Curtain, since the present population of South Korea, 
swelled by millions of refugees from the north, is 
three times that of North Korea. The re-election of 
Syngman Rhee, therefore, whose regime they abhor 
as much as that of Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa, is 
almost a certainty. Can we hope that Red China will 
accept that eventuality, unless we offer them, at the 
very least, UN representation in return? 

The very idea of this sort of horse-trading with a 
nation as disruptive of peace as Red China has shown 
itself to be is incredible, especially since, no matter 
what concessions we made to Peiping, we would still 
be far from having achieved assurance of a permanent 
Far Eastern settlement. The mere seating of Peiping’s 
delegates is no guarantee that thenceforth China will 
act as a “good neighbor” in the 
Asiatic community of nations, 





asp any more than it has in the 

~ ae past. 
beer Furthermore, a deal with 
. Red China in return for a neu- 
are tralized Korea raises various 
ose 4 other questions equally perti- 


nent to the stability and secur. 
ity of the Far East. Foremost 
among these is the question of 
Korea itself. While South Ko- 
rean President Syngman Rhee may not be particularly 
concerned over who represents the Chinese people in 
the UN, he is bound to oppose the neutralization of 
Korea as we reportedly plan it. Dr. Rhee has always 
maintained that his Government is the legitimate gov- 
ernment of all Korea, a claim never recognized by the 
UN, under whose aegis the Republic of Korea came 
into being. For him, elections in a unified, neutralized 
Korea can mean only one thing: a vote to determine 
what North Korean representatives will fill the fifty- 
odd vacant seats in South Korea’s Parliament. 

For the UN, the proposed elections would have a 
quite different purpose: the choice of a new govern- 
ment to supersede the present regimes in both North 
and South Korea. Even though Dr. Rhee is likely to 
win such an election, he is just as likely to oppose it 
on the ground that it would imply that previous elec- 
tions were not juridically, at least, elections to an all- 
Korean Parliament. 

The mutual-security pact between the United States 
and South Korea presents an even greater stumbling 
block to the neutralization of the country. Under the 
treaty’s terms, signed October 1, Korea is decidedly 
not regarded as a neutral country. The pact recog: 
nizes that armed aggression in the Pacific area against 
either party would threaten the security of the other 


and declares that both “will act to meet the danger. | 
It also provides that American land, sea and air forces F 
be stationed in Korea under an agreement whose § 


precise terms are still to be negotiated. 
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In other words, South Korea is on a par with West 
Germany, firmly in the camp of the West. Dr. Rhee 
exacted the mutual-security pact as a condition to his 
agreement to abide by the armistice terms. In his 
view, it represents the only worth-while protection 
for his country against the threat of renewed aggres- 
sion. Hence there is slim chance that he will now 
allow some vague form of international guarantee to 
replace his firm treaty with the United States. Since 
Dr. Rhee still has the potentiality for wrecking the 
truce, the objections he is certain to raise to a neutral- 
ized Korea represent a serious, perhaps insurmount- 
able, barrier to his accepting this solution. 


THE FORMOSA GOVERNMENT 


Again, if we are thinking of making concessions to 
Red China, their effect on the Nationalist Governmeni 
on Formosa cannot be ignored. In the tense world 
situation we must not lose sight of the fact that in 
the event of World War III, the Pacific could con- 
ceivably become a theatre in which we would face 
the enemy alone. Would it not, therefore, be more 
in line with our present policy of “disengagement” to 
give increasingly greater support, moral as well as 
material, to Nationalist China? With its army of 500,- 
000 men, Formosa, together with the Republic of 
Korea, forms our strongest anti-Communist asset in 
Asia. 

The admission of Peiping’s representatives to the 
UN may not oust the Nationalist delegation, but it 
would certainly tend to destroy whatever prestige its 
Government has left. Formosa could hardly retain 
China’s seat as a permanent member of the Security 
Council. It would hence shrink into a mere tool of the 
United States in the world power struggle. In the 
August 17 issue of the New Leader, Richard L. Walker, 
assistant professor of History at Yale, pointedly raised 
this issue: 


Nor has a single high-ranking official of our 
Government ever stated that this country believes 
the Formosa Government to be the hope of a 
future free China. Yet, unless we firmly believe 
and state such a faith, Asian leaders are justified 
in maintaining that we are treating the Chinese 
Nationalists as means and not ends. 


Turning over the Nationalists’ seat in the UN to the 
Chinese Communists or putting both regimes on an 
equal footing in the world organization is not indica- 
tive of faith in our Chinese ally. Either step could do 
irreparable harm to the anti-Communist cause 
throughout Asia, where intelligent moral support of 
vigorous anti-Communist elements is as mandatory 
as extensive military aid. 

U. S. Far Eastern policy is thus faced with a choice 
between two basic alternatives, neither of which will 
Prove to be entirely satisfactory. Our policy could 
pursue the line of “disengagement” to its logical con- 
sequence and trust that the temporary minimum of 
stability in Asia which effective “disengagement” 
would postulate can be achieved by arriving at a 








modus vivendi with Red China. Whether we like 
it or not, this choice would lead to the eventual ad- 
mission of Red China to the UN. While it would 
guarantee a unity of policy with our European allies, 
it is likely to result in antagonizing Syngman Rhee, 
who is still capable of reopening the Korean war. It 
would certainly constitute a deathblow to the Chinese 
Nationalists, whose Government would be doomed to 
no more consequential a status than that of a group 

of refugees on Formosa. , 

On the other hand, we could continue to treat Red 
China as an international outlaw. This policy, of 
course, also involves dangers. It would risk putting 
Red China under compulsion, for both political and 
economic reasons, to spread communism as widely as 
possible in Asia, since we would have served notice 
on Peiping of our lasting enmity. In that event we 
might just as well give up talking about “disengage- 
ment.” 

Where the choice lies, this writer does not pretend 
to know. Were it merely a question of barring Red 
China from the UN on the grounds of her unfitness, 
the answer would be clear and unmistakable. The 
question, however, is infinitely more complicated. It 
involves the relaxation of tensions in Asia. If that be 
the aim of our foreign policy, it is hard to see how we 
can achieve it by proclaiming, on the one hand, an 
attitude of toughness toward Red China and, on the 
other, actually pursuing a policy based on the need for 
reaching a modus vivendi with Mao Tse-tung. 

The only way out of this dilemma would be either 
the collapse of Mao’s regime or its complete aliena- 
tion from the USSR. Nobody considers either even- 
tuality a real possibility. At present, therefore, we are 
merely playing for time, without any idea what to do 
when a decision, one way or the other, will have to 
be made. 


Ten hours’ credit 
in the supernatural 





Thomas J. M. Burke 





A DESIRE TO REINTEGRATE religion into secu- 
lar education is growing among American educators. 
AMERICA commented on one proposed solution to 
the problem recently (10/24, p. 87). On the college 
level several institutions have worked out solutions 
which are worthy of attention. A recent brochure, 
Newman Club in American Education, presents some 
interesting facts on credit courses in religion in non- 
Catholic colleges. 

The place of religion in the educational program 
of any university received perhaps its best expression 
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in the words of Cardinal Newman. If a university 
professes to teach universal knowledge, as its name 
implies, then how, he asked, can it exclude from the 
subjects of its teaching theology, which is as impor- 
tant and as large as any of them? Without the alpha- 
bet of theology, in the phrase of Rev. Robert I. 
Gannon, S.J., the sons of God, no matter how versed 
in secular science and arts, do not know how to spell 
out the meaning of man, his life or his universe. 

The University of Iowa expresses its view of re- 
ligion, in one of its bulletins, quite succinctly: 


Religion, theoretically and practically, is in- 
separable from education; hence, it should be 
taught even in a tax-supported institution like 
the State University of Iowa, not indirectly or 
surreptitiously, but unapologetically, comprehen- 
sively and in line with the best educational 
practice. 


In fulfilment of this intelligent stand the university 
has Catholic, Protestant and Jewish credit courses 
in regular university classrooms. Its School of Religion, 
established in 1927, is a fully recognized component 
of the Liberal Arts College. A student may take a 
college major in religion, or an M.A. or Ph.D. Profes- 
sors of religion must be approved by the university 
authorities and the State Board of Education. 

To avoid any controversy over the State supporting 
religion directly, each major religious group pays 
its own professors, but the university bears the ad- 
ministrative expenses of the School of Religion, in- 


cluding the salary of the director, the offices for the 


professors and the purchasing of religious books for 
the university library. The size of the staff depends 
upon the desires of the religious groups affiliated 
with the program. At present it is made up of only 
one Catholic priest, one Jewish and two Protestant 
professors. 

At the University of Illinois the major faiths have 
set up independent institutions whose credits are 
transferred into the university. Finances and equip- 
ment are independent of the university, but it ap- 
proves the academic standards of the institutions and 
handles registration. Ten hours of religion and phi- 
losophy are allowed as credit towards a degree. 

Somewhat similar is the arrangement at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota. The original accrediting arrange- 
ment at the university was with a Methodist School 
of Religion, whose courses were recognized as though 
they were given in the professional schools of the 
university. The Newman Foundation obtained a like 
arrangement in 1926. It is recognized by the officials 
as the educational institution of the Catholic Church, 
and recognition is given to its purpose ds being the 
intellectual, physical, social and religious care and 
instruction of the Catholic students attending North 
Dakota. Full credit up to a minor in religion toward 
a B.A. degree is recognized. Registration and its inci- 
dental expenses are taken care of by the university. 
No charge is made for the courses, but absences and 
marks are turned in to the university officials. 
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The philosophy underlying the arrangements which 
have been made and can be made under present 
conditions between State schools and the major faiths 
received clear expression in the agreement of affilia. 
tion between the Newman Foundation and the Uni. 
versity of North Dakota. In this document the uni- 
versity noted that it is supported by the taxes of all 
the citizens of the State and that most of these citi- 
zens are members of some religious organization, 
It seemed proper, therefore, to the officials that the 
churches of the State should have the privilege of 
using the facilities afforded by the school in the con. 
duct of their educational work. Seeing no conflict 
between the obligation of the university to train the 
youth of the State for their civil duties as citizens 
and the function of the churches to educate youth 
in sound morals, the university stated: 


It is wise economy for these agencies to use 
the facilities and advantages of each other in 
the conduct of their work, maintaining a strict 
separation as regards control and expenditure 
of the financial resources of each. 

The university accordingly invited the various 
churches of the State to join in the patronage of 
the school for the higher education of the youth of 
the State. 

When Michigan State College in 1937 established 
credit courses in religion, it stated that religion is 
an integral part of culture and, even in a public 
institution, a proper field of knowledge. Academically 
qualified chaplains teach most of the religious courses. 
Although they are not paid by the university, they 
enjoy staff status. 

Other universities have introduced credit courses 
in recent years. Frequently the priest who presents 
them is a Newman Club or Catholic-center chaplain, 
enjoying faculty status but supported by the diocese. 
Such is the case at Bradley University, Youngstown 
College and the Liberal Arts College of New York 
University. Columbia University is offering two 
courses in Catholic theology this year, as well as 
courses in the philosophy of St. Thomas and Duns 
Scotus. 

There is, of course, very extensive educational work 
conducted among students at non-Catholic colleges 
by the Newman clubs or Catholic institutes. Noncredit 
programs are the rule at most universities. But it 
would seem that religious thought is not sufficiently 
recognized as integral to education unless the school 
is willing to accredit the courses. 

The increased respect for religion on the part of 
many educators is encouraging, but the best-run 


theology course at a non-Catholic college is still no | 


substitute for an integral Catholic education. No 
chaplain at such a college would maintain that the 
Catholic student is receiving a supernaturally orier- 
tated training of the whole man. 

Only a small number of students can be seriously 
influenced by the chaplain or by the professor of 
theology. For instance, the student enrolment in the 
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two Catholic credit courses at New York University, 
taught by the Catholic-center director, Fr. Flynn, is 


| Jimited by administration ruling to forty students to 


a course. The number of Catholic students in the 
university is 10,605. 

The seriousness of the over-all problem is clear 
statistically. Nearly 300,000 students in non-Catholic 
colleges are served by about 500 priests, but less than 
one hundred of these priests devote their full time 
to the campus activities. These chaplains deserve 
esteem for their difficult and delicate work in trying 
to solve realistically a religious problem of appalling 


complexity. 





=== 


FEATURE “xX” 


Sister Mary Faith, O.S.B., 
of Donnelly College, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, offers a 
little meditation on the fate 
of Robert Greenlease, the 
youngster who was kid- 
naped from school and 
murdered in late Septem- 
ber. 


CHAUCER WROTE A STORY ONCE, almost six 
hundred years ago, about a little boy who, abused 
and murdered, kept singing Alma Redemptoris Mater 
until a priest blessed him, removed the “grain” (prob- 
ably a pearl) placed in his mouth by our Lady and 
gave him Christian burial. Found in a dark city sewer, 
the little boy of whom Chaucer’s Prioress told on that 
merry journey to Canterbury went singing out of 
seeming tragedy into great glory. In all the darkness 
of his suffering, he told his mother and the Christian 
people sorrowing for him, Mary had been near him. 

This evening we have just come from the chapel 
of the Stine and McClure Funeral Home in Kansas 
City, Missouri, where, beneath a beautiful metal cru- 
cifix bearing a bronze corpus of the suffering Christ, 
rested the body of six-year-old Robert C. Greenlease 
in a metal casket bearing his name. 

The nation knows much of the story of the little 
boy’s abduction and murder. It knows the motive, so 
well vitalized in another of Chaucer’s famous pilgrim 
stories, “The Pardoner’s Tale.” “By the tree you will 
find death,” the old man had told the revelers from 
a tavern. They did, in the heaps of gold for which 
they schemed, betrayed one another and died. 

But some of us know perhaps only part of the story. 





























_ Why was it little Robert Greenlease, kidnaped from 


a school of our Lady? Why did it “have to happen” 
to a sinless little boy? To find the answer, one should 


not look, I think, in the daily papers, which cover 
_ oily Time, whose race is only with Time. The an- 


swer is more apt to be in the funeral-home chapel, 








where the child himself, like the child in Chaucer’s 
story, gives the explanation. 

Beneath the shining corpus of Christ Crucified, 
banked against a multitude of flowers, was the little 
casket. In the silence of the chapel, above the deep- 
throated recitation of the rosary, one kept hearing: 
“Consider the lilies of the field ... not even Solomon . 
in all his glory was arrayed as one of these. And 
if God doth so clothe the grass of the field . . . how 
much more you, oh ye of little faith.” 

The flowers were gold chrysanthemums, white roses 
and white carnations, red roses and red carnations— 
all flowers of joy. They kept suggesting that God, 
who clothed them in their splendor, had been there 
in the dark hours which millions of us wish we could 
have shared. “The souls of the just are in the hands 
of God”. . . of God .. . not of evil men. 

“Can God forgive those murderers?” a student had 
asked with flushed face this morning. “Yes,” I had 
answered bravely. “Christ suffered enough to pay for 
every sin,” remembering having read those exact 
words yesterday in Father Leen’s Why the Cross? 
But here the casket under the crucifix answered the 
question with so much greater eloquence. Christ’s 
fight was with Satan, with confirmed evil, not with 
men. Our “wrestling is not against flesh and blood; 
but against principalities and powers, against the 
rulers of the world of this darkness, against the spirits 
of wickedness in the high places.” The little boy had 
engaged in a struggle not just with two or three 
persons out of the world’s billions, but with an ancient 
force long known to earth. And he had had a share 
in the ultimate victory. 

The rosary rose in beautiful waves against the 
hushed walls in prayer to another Woman who had 
lost a Child. 

The figure on the shining cross had atoned for 
everything, had left enough grace for the murderers 
to enter the kingdom of heaven, too. And beneath 
the bronze corpus was the body of this little sharer 
in the great ransom. Robert Greenlease, in God’s 
mysterious providence, had felt in a short time his 
portion of the bitterness in the apple of Eden, fill- 
ing up “those things that are wanting of the suffer- 
ings of Christ in His flesh, for His body which is the 
Church.” Whatever he had suffered, the little boy 
had not suffered in vain; in one of the divine para- 
doxes with which Eternal Wisdom works, the child 
had helped to pay the ransom of his murderers. 

Something of incomparable, priceless dignity settled 
over the little casket. The task of building an Eiffel 
Tower last week in his play room, of coloring birds 
at his first-grade desk, had been abandoned for greater 
things. The casket seemed inseparable from the cru- 
cifix above it, as if, lost for more than three sorrow- 
ful days, the little boy had become forever allied with 
the other Child whose work had been to suffer and 
to die for the world’s salvation. Reading the news- 
papers, one could weep and be angry. But anger, 
indignation, and tears—except the tears that are felt 
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in the presence of great truth and beauty—were some- 
how lost here in the presence of a great reality: that 
since Christ became man, human suffering has in a 
mysterious way become part of the economy of re- 
demption. 

A week ago the little boy in the play room and at 
the first-grade desk had been heir to an earthly for- 
tune. Today, heir to the kingdom of heaven, he was 
already telling those who knelt before his casket how 
great was the inheritance into which he had entered 
and how sublime his partnership with the other Child 
who had been lost. 

“Hail, holy Queen, Mother of Mercy ... to thee 




















do we cry poor, banished children of Eve. To the 
do we send up our sighs, mourning and weeping 


in this valley of tears.” The prayer of humanity echogj | 


around the little boy to that other Mother who ha 
searched a city for a Child and who on Calvary haj 
received the human race in His stead. 


Not only because she had been with little Robey 


Greenlease in his aloneness but because he has song. 


how forever shared in the finding of her other childre, | 


it was easy to finish: “Glory be to the Father and h 
the Son and to the Holy Ghost, at it was in the hb. 
ginning, is now and ever shall be, world withoy 
end. Amen.” SisteER Mary Fairtu, O.S.B, 





Edith Sitwell: 
poet of resurrection 





Neville Braybrooke 





The poetry of Edith Sitwell for the last thirty years 
has been one continual spiritual pilgrimage. At times 
she has found the way hard, and the nearer she has 
approached her goal, the steeper and more perilous 
has she found the ascent. Quite literally it has been 
an ascent—each step of the way her individuality has 
fought to assert its independence in the long tradition 
of English poetry. . 

She has lived her major years in an uncongenial 
period of history, a period largely wasted between two 
wars, in which it required the best energies of men to 
live on such a barren soil, let alone thrive on it. Ac- 
cordingly, she has had to cultivate both industry and 
frugality—the fruits of which are now apparent. For 
her work has been through what might be described 
as an elemental baptism, and it is this baptism which 
links her work with that of Chaucer and Dunbar, as 
well as Skelton and Donne and the great nature-poets 
from Wordsworth to Walt Whitman. 

At the outset of her pilgrimage, the spiritual side 
did not predominate: instead, during her early days, 
she was more concerned with pioneering in the cause 
of Modernism. This did not mean that she abandoned 
either meter or rhyme (which have always played a 
major part in her poems), but that her experiments 
were with imagery, with translating color into sound, 
with transporting experience into terms of verbal fire- 
works, so that there is some truth in the charges 
leveled against her first books of seeking notoriety at 
the expense of nobility of diction; of striking attitudes 
and discords rather than alliterations and assonances. 

As early as 1915, after the publication of two short 
poems in the Daily Mirror, it was obvious that Miss 
Sitwell was with the vanguard; that her life was to be 
dedicated to shackling her individual talent to tradi- 
tion, or, to put it another way, that she wished to stay 
with the vanguard without becoming too dangerously 
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avant-garde. She was aware of the dangers of exces, 
even if at times she fell a victim to them. For her ain 
was always to write poetry that was never without 
rhyme or reason. Yet it was not until the appearance 


of Clowns’ Houses (1918) that discerning critics be} 


gan to take serious note of her. 


The first poem in the book, “Fireworks,” reveal) 


that predilection which Miss Sitwell has always ha 


for highly colored settings; for Brighton in the Season, | 


with its panama hats and striped blazers; for all th 
hicockalorum of the seaside resort in full swing, I 


provides an essentially sophisticated setting, and Mis} 
Sitwell’s early poetry was highly sophisticated. Th f 
poem that follows is again typical: it is called “Mit y 
_ runnil 
| ery b 


strels” and begins: 


Beside the sea, metallic-bright 

And sequined with the noisy light 
Duennas slowly promenade 

Each like a patch of sudden shade. 


One notices the use of the word “metallic-bright” and 
remembering that the adjective which does not git 
either meaning or emphasis to its subject only kih 
the noun it qualifies, one quickly discovers that ont} 
Miss Sitwell hits upon either a phrase or an adjective 








which she likes, its repetition becomes constant. 
Her affinities with other poets, in particular th 


French Symbolists and more especially Rimbaud, af 


obvious: equally obvious is the effect of her work 0 
her younger contemporaries. Of Dylan Thomas si} 





Mr. Neville Braybrooke, English author and critic,‘ 
an editor at the Phoenix Press, London and on th 


staff of the quarterly, The Wind and the Rain. 
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has always spoken admiringly and it is interesting to 
see how much he has been affected by her imagery— 


sometimes, as it would seem, to the point of repetition. 


Miss Sitwell’s poem “The Old Nurse’s Song” has a 
' Jater echo in Thomas. Miss Sitwell sings: 


Ptolemy, poor Ptolemy 

In a dusty room doth lie— 

Beggars for his bedfellows, 

Pence upon his eyes. 

The old men spend his money, 

The nursemaids eat his honey— 
But no one knows at all, my dear, 
Where Ptolemy doth lie... . 


and in “When I Awoke,” a poem written thirty years 
later, Thomas has the line, “And the coins on my eye- 
lids sang like shells.” Still more recently, in the title- 
poem of her book The Canticle of the Rose (which is 
one of “Three Poems of the Atomic Bomb”), Miss 
Sitwell has a line which appears a fusion of expression 
between her own earlier work and the more recent 
poetry of Thomas. She writes: “Come, give me pence 
to lay upon my staring lidless eyes!” Moreover, since 


' part of the poem is the transcript of an eyewitness’s 


account of Nagasaki, it is possible that The Canticle 
of the Rose, which appeared in 1949, is a marriage of 
echoes—both prose and poetry. For in 1946 John Her- 
sey wrote in his documentary, Hiroshima: “. . . their 
eyesockets were hollow, the fluid from their melted 
eyes had run down their cheeks. (They must have had 
their faces upturned when the bomb went off . . .).” 

But to hark back to “The Old Nurse’s Song.” This 
poem in its strong attention to musical form has, as its 


_ title implies, something of the nursery rhyme about 


it; and this type of elemental word-music is not so 
surprising when it is remembered that such a factor is 
latent in all women’s poetry. Woman by nature has 
an ear for an imagery which all children possess in 
common, but which, if they are boys, they tend to lose 
when they become men. With woman this does not 
happen, because, however blasé or sophisticated she 
may become later in life, this primeval quality of song 
running through all folk ballads and rhymes, all nurs- 
ery ballads and rhymes, is ever latent in her con- 
sciousness. 

That is why the Greek poets in their plays chose 


_ women for their choruses; because this traditional 


wisdom which is a special feminine birthright enabled 
them to foretell the sad fates of those who did not obey 
the gods. Their potentiality as mothers gave them the 
ability to see the outcome of the actions of those about 
them and hence give warnings of wrong moves, in 


much the same way as a woman teaches her child 


what is wise by scolding him when he strays toward 
folly. Yet the ironic thing was that the speeches of 
these Greek choruses were written by dramatists who 
Were extremely masculine. 

Now it seems with Miss Sitwell that her poetry since 
the Second World War is pre-eminently sexless poetry. 
One is not aware that one is reading the work of a 
woman as one is with her contemporaries, Kathleen 








Raine or the late Lilian Bowes Lyon—and this in spite 
of titles to her poems such as “An Old Woman” and 
“A Mother to Her Dead Child.” For it appears that a 
dual process has taken place: that she is writing as a 
classicist, but speaking for a chorus. This may sound 
a paradox, but it is not so startling when one recalls a 
prefatory note to one of her books: 


No critic can be more severely conscious of the 
faults in some of these poems than am I. The writ- 
ing of poetry is at all times a difficult matter; but 
women poets are faced with even more difficulties 
than are men poets, since technique is very largely 
a matter of physique, and in the past, with the 
exception of Christina Rossetti’s Goblin Market, 
there has been no technically sufficient poem 
written by a woman. 


With this in mind one can understand why so many 
of her poems, from Clowns’ Houses on for the next 
twenty-two years, appeared so often as either five- 
finger exercises or brilliant experiments with tech- 
nique. The exception is Gold Coast Customs (1928). 

Gold Coast Customs is a description of civilization 
projected back one hundred years, when in Ashanti 
the death of any rich person was followed by several 
days of national ceremonies in which the poor people 
were often killed so that the bones of the deceased 
might be sprinkled with human blood. The theme is 
really contemporary, and it is the malaise of the world 
in which the poet lives with which she is concerned. 
The last few lines surge forward, to culminate in one 
of the most powerful lines that Miss Sitwell has ever 
written: 


Yet the time will come 

To the heart’s dark slum 

When the rich man’s gold and the rich man’s 
wheat, 

Will grow in the street that the starved may eat— 

And the sea of the rich will give up its dead— 

And one last blood and fire from my side will be 
shed. 

For the fires of God go marching on. 


Nevertheless there is a weakness in the poem as a 
whole. Several readings reveal that, though as far as 
horrific effects go one is satisfied, once one takes the 
booming musical accompaniment for granted there is 
not, for example, the hard intellectual content which 
makes the continual rereading of The Waste Land so 
remarkable an experience. The spiritual marriage be- 
tween the poet’s heart and mind has not yet been 
achieved. 

In one sense this contrast between Eliot and Miss 
Sitwell is one of temperament and physique: in an- 
other, of difference in religious outlook, for there is a 
strong strain of pantheism running through Miss Sit- 
well’s poetry—although recently it has become less 
marked. An interesting example of it is afforded by the 
poem “Metamorphosis.” It first appeared in 1925, and 
ran for nearly three hundred lines, whereas Miss Sit- 
well’s revised version of this poem that was included 
in The Song of the Gold (1945) runs to just under one 
hundred and fifty lines. There has been so much re- 
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vision that the two poems bear little resemblance to 
each other. The original poem ended: 


Then my immortal Sun rose, Heavenly Love, 
To rouse my carrion to life, and move 


The polar night, the boulder that rolls this, 
My heart, my Sisyphus, in the abyss. 


Come then, my Sun, to melt the eternal ice 
Of Death, and the thick centuries 

Nor shrink, my soul, as dull wax owlish eyes 
In the sun’s light, before my sad eternities. 


The subsequent version runs: 


So, out of the dark, see our great Spring begins 

—Our Christ, the new Song, breaking out in the 
fields and hedgerows, 

The Heart of Man! O the new temper of Christ, in 
veins and branches! 


He comes, our Sun, to melt the eternal ice 

Of Death, the crusts of Time round the sunken 
soul— 

Coming again in the spring of the world, clothed 
with the scarlet-coloured 

Blood of our martyrdoms, the fire of spring. 


The voice which once had been a single voice plead- 
ing for its own intercession has become a mouthpiece 
crying for all men; for beggar and rich man, tinker 





I cry of Christ, Who is the ultimate Fire 
Who will burn away the cold in the heart of 
pen. ... 


The world of the mundane mingles with the world ¢ 


the supernatural, the world of myth with the world ¢ 
reality: 


Now Atlas lays aside his dying world, 
The clerk, the papers in the dusty office. 


For “the aging Atlas of the slums” waits, “devoured }; 
the days until all days are done,” because Miss Sitwel; 
pilgrimage has brought her to a point where myt 
and miracle become fused in unity. To her, a myth 
true as a myth, as to Chesterton fairy tales “were th; 
only true stories.” She realizes that the miracle of lif 
exists only so long as it is seen fully, in the blaze of tl 
sun, where in the failing light when the shadows fj 


Old people at evening sitting in the doorways 
See in the broken window of the slum 
The Burning Bush reflected. 


To proclaim her message, which is the universal me} 


sage of those who would have life and have it mor 
abundantly, she has drilled herself, turning all he 
early experiments toward the perfection of techniqu 
until the time has come when she is ready te be; 
chalice through which that truth may pour which; 










































and tailor, the allegro Negro cocktail shaker as well as 


the silly and shady Lily O’Grady: 


. with the voice of Fire I cry 


Will he disdain the flower of the world, the heart 


of Man? 


and again: 


the blood of Christ, the wine of universal life— 


He with the bright Hair 
—The Sun Whose Body was spilt on our fields to 


bring us harvest. 


For as Miss Sitwell’s pilgrimage draws to a close, ther 


is but one refrain—Gloria in Excelsis Deo. 





Background of the cold war 





BEYOND CONTAINMENT 





By William H. Chamberlin. Regnery. 
406p. $5 


This book deserves a more accurate 
title. It is not, as one would expect, 
an analysis of the containment policy 
as proposed by ex-State Department 
consultant Charles Kennan and a study 
of substitutes, such as the libera- 
tion policy advocated by Secretary of 
State Dulles and endorsed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Only two chapters 
are devoted to these problems—the 
twelfth, “Soviet Challenge: American 
Response” (pp.293-318); and the 
last, “Beyond Containment” (pp.360- 
376). 

What Mr. Chamberlin has done and 
has done quite ably, is to acquaint the 
reader with the history and _back- 
ground of the cold war, with the Com- 
munist design of world conquest, and 
with Communist methods of subver- 
sion. Somewhere near the end of the 
volume he observes that every Amer- 
ican citizen owes it to himself to be 
familiar with this history, design and 
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methods; and the reader can, by a 
critica] perusal of the book, discharge 
his obligation. 

Mr. Chamberlin is at his best in de- 
scribing the basic causes of the cold 
war, the harm derived from the pol- 
icy of appeasement due to a mis- 
understanding of totalitarian commu- 
nism, and the record of the Soviet’s 
policy of unlimited terror. All Ameri- 
cans will profit by reading chapter 
eight, “Power that Fills the World 
with Terror.” 

Some sections of the book, however, 
will disappoint many readers. The 
fallacies of communism are not ably 
phrased or ably answered. The two 
chapters on the policies of contain- 
ment and liberation do not answer 
many legitimate questions. In view 
of the book’s title, more space could 


‘well have been devoted to these ques- 


tions. 

The author grants that containment 
was a sensible policy for the time, 
was effective in Europe, and is not 
incompatible with liberation. But 
when it comes to a policy beyond con- 
tainment, he is satisfied to restate re- 
provingly the Administration’s objec- 
tives as expressed in major policy 








BOU0KS 








speeches (reprinted in an appendix); 


the dismantling of the swollen Soviet! 


empire. 

But the instruments of policy at 
not described. How, for  instaney, 
would nonaggression pacts with tk 
Soviet, as now being proposed, squat 
with the liberation of the satellite 
and of the non-Russian nationalities 
within pre-war Russia? Would the 
freeze the status quo? 

The reader has been advised t 
peruse the book with a critical et 
It would be more to the point to suf 
gest that the author should have wit 
ten with less haste. In a serious stud) 
of U. S. foreign policies, one does at 
expect to be told that Jefferson wi 


our first Ambassador to Russia (p4),, 


and one looks for a fairer use of qut 
tations than that of one from Genet 


Marshall's statement of January 6 


1947 (p.123). 
Wii L. Lucey 
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| Emotion, not reason 





QUT OF THESE ROOTS 





By Agnes E. Meyer. Atlantic-Little, 


| Brown. 374p. $3.50 


Originally conceived as a collection of 
atticles and speeches, this book be- 
came instead an autobiography. But 
the speeches are still there (though 
interspersed with personal history) 
and are highly controversial. 

This is the history of an American 
woman long active as a newspaper 
writer, social worker and public speak- 
er. Her strict Protestant training, 
public-school education and the role 
of career woman and mother occupy 
one phase of an unselfish lite. The per- 
sonal friendships with Paul Claudel 
and Thomas Mann that developed 
throughout this career are admirably 
discussed. 

Controversial comments spice a 
good part of the book, but unfortu- 
nately these are neither consistent nor 
logical. Though Bishop Sheil of Chi- 
cago is termed “a robust saint,” his 
religion is “an ancient myth of per- 
suasive beauty.” And when the Cath- 
olic hierarchy take a stand on Federal 
aid to education, they put “the tree- 
dom of our country at stake.” 

Religion is for her a cornerstone ot 
democracy, but the released-time pro- 
gram for religious training is “divisive.” 
Democracy should be made a “reality 
for all the people.” Yet her credo is 
“public funds for public schools only.” 
No reference is made to the source of 
these public funds. Since they accumu- 
late from the taxes of all citizens, all 
are entitled to their benefits. Anything 
less is not separation; it is discrimina- 
tion. Violating her own position on an 
“absolute and eternal” separation of 
Church and State, Mrs. Meyer favors 
health aid to private schools but noth- 
ing so healthful as school lunches. 

Mrs. Meyer pleads for tolerance but 
in one intolerant sweep condemns each 
and every former Communist. It seems 
they “sow confusion with unsubstan- 
tiated slander of innocent people.” 
This in itself would be a slanderous 
statement if she had attached a name 
to it, 

Despite all its nasty elements, “com- 
munism, even the Russian perversion 
of it, inspires me with interest, rather 
than fear.” The ex-Communists do not 
Inspire the same interest, however. 
They are suspect, “with sickly egos... 
who may still be avenging themselves 
on society.” 

‘This autobiography, like Mrs. Mey- 
€f$ personal temperament, is more 
emotional than reasoned. It adds noth- 
ing new to the topics it attacks. 

Joun F. X. Invinc 


Pioneer, if “strange” 





PETER A. DIETZ, LABOR PRIEST 





By Mary Harrita Fox. U. of Notre 
Dame. 285p. $4.75 


Here is an interesting book about one 
of the pioneers in the American social 
movement, a man who, when the his- 
tory of this movement is finally writ- 
ten, will probably rank with such 
priests as John A. Ryan, Francis J. 
Haas and John P. Monaghan. 

Fr. Dietz was not a creative writer 
like Msgr. Ryan, nor did he have the 
effectiveness of Bishop Haas or the 
wisdom of Fr. Monaghan, but he was 
a man of ideas and an inveterate cru- 
sader for the Church’s social program. 

It is really amazing how many 
movements and social programs, if 
they did not originate with him, were 
sponsored by him. Catholic industrial 
conferences, an international federa- 
tion of Catholic trade unionists, a 
labor pastoral, a labor newsletter for 
the Catholic press, a Catholic bureau 
of statistics, nurses’ training schools, 
lay sisters doing social work, a Cath- 
olic school of social service, the Militia 
of Christ (a forerunner of ACTU), a 
federation of Catholic societies (a 
forerunner of the NCWC), parish 
credit unions, Labor Day Masses, etc., 





all came within the purview of his 
mind and were the object of activities 
covering twenty years. He also wrote 
a song entitled “God Bless the Worker” 
which, I am told, was pretty horrible. 
There is little question that Peter 
Dietz was thirty years ahead of his 
times and that things for which he 
fought so valiantly, e.g., training of 
all future priests in the social question, 
still remain to be completed. Certainly, 
between 1904 and 1923 no priest had 
so much access to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as he, and none since, 
unless it be the late Bishop Haas. 
Sister Mary Harrita Fox has per- 
formed a valuable service in perpetu- 
ating his memory (he died in 1947) 
and recording his widespread activi- 
ties. Her book will preserve a mem- 
ory and a record which could easily 
be lost in the shadows of history. 
Even so, the book, probably because 
it was originally a dissertation, has a 
very serious defect. While amply set- 
ting down the history of Fr. Dietz’ 
deeds and statements, (and many of 
his statements on the social question 
were superb), the author never comes 
to grips with the man himself. Scat- 
tered through the book are incidental 
allusions to the fact that the man was 
erratic, self-seeking, egotistical, rest- 
less and hypertense. Those who knew 
him thought him a strange man. He 
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| being the first full-length study, in any language, of Maritain’s 
thought, Mr. Fecher’s book is an attempt to bring that thought 
within the range of the average reader. In clear, non-technical language, 
the major part of the book sets forth Maritain’s contribution to every 
branch of philosophical inquiry and shows that Thomism, as rethought 
by Maritain, is ever modern and capable of both diagnosing and pre- 


scribing for our present ills. 


The main body of the book is preceded by a sympathetic biographical 
account of Maritain’s youth and education, and the concluding chapters 
trace his influence on the revival of Thomism and point out the work 
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The inspiring 
story of a 
Queen who 
fought for 
her faith 


Mary Tudor 


by H.F.M. Prescott 


the author of The Man on a Donkey 





“If there is one historical figure 
who has been for ages in need 
of revaluation, it is Mary Tudor. 
Miss Prescott’s clear and vivid 
style enhances this revision of 
history’s one-sided verdict that 
Mary truly deserved the-epithet- 
of ‘Bloody.’ The religious con- 
troversies are admirably handled, 
but it is the character of Mary 
revindicated which gives this 
book its real stature.” — HaroLp 
C. Garpiner, S. J., Literary 
Editor, America. 

439 pages $5.00 
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evoked great love and loyalty because 
of his goodness, zeal and vision. 

But throughout his priesthood he 
seemed to be in conflict even with 
friends and superiors, not on the basis 
of his ideas or his programs, but per- 
sonality-wise. In his dispute with Arch- 
bishop Moeller of Cincinnati, it was 
not a lineup of conservative versus 
liberal (even though the Chamber of 
Commerce impertinently attempted to 
work on the archbishop behind the 
scenes for his “silencing”). John A. 
Ryan, an equally stout defender of 
labor’s cause, sided with Moeller. No- 
where does the sister analyze and 
evaluate the “strangeness” in the man 
which explained so much of his trouble 
and so much of his wandering. No 
interviews with people who knew the 
man are recorded. 

In spite of evidence given by her to 
the contrary, Sister Harrita stil] insists 
that Father Dietz’s Militia for Christ 
might have influenced the formation 
of ACTU. There was absolutely no 
connection between the two, even 
though there are similarities. 

The book deserves reading, but 
should have an index. 

GeorcE A. KELLY 





MADELEINE GROWN UP 





By Mrs. Robert Henrey. E. P. Dutton. 
8320p. $4 


Here again is the little Madeleine of 
Mrs. Henrey’s earlier autobiographical 
sketch. Now she has moved to London 
and is a woman grown, and yet not 
quite—for though this is the story of 
her twenty-first year, there are flashes 
of the little girl still, mingled with the 
precocious maturity of her French 
blood and her upbringing in the poor- 
er quarters of Paris and London. 

We see Madeleine entering the car- 
peted precincts of the Hotel Savoy 
with awe and wonder, about to em- 
bark on her career of manicurist in 
this new world of wealth. We meet 
her friends of the beauty shop—Mr. 
Adolphe, the manager, by turns taci- 
turn and poetic, forgetting sometimes, 
as he watched Madeleine’s vivacity, 
his deadly “laryngitis”; tiny Davey, 
the page and Madeleine’s special 
friend, with the enormous self-pos- 
session of his calling, but with a 
secret fear of growing up and losing 
his job. 

Then there are Bonzo, the doorman, 
giving the symptoms of his ever- 
present “stomach ache” to the sympa- 
thetic Madeleine; the other girls in 
the shop, as bright and gay as a flock 
of birds, absorbed together over the 
problems of cutting out a nightie, or 
of one another’s heartaches. And the 
shop’s customers: the lonely old Rus- 


































sian general, the Viennese count, the 
rich Americans in on the boat train, 
the movie impresarios—we see them 
all through the eyes of Madeleine, 

These are perceptive eyes, with q 
sensitive mind and heart behind them, 
A prediction had come true: because 
she had experienced much of life at 
an early age, she knew truly how to 
Jaugh and cry with others. She re. 
joices in June, in being in love and 
young and gay; she wanders with Rob. 
ert through the Strand and the great 
hotels and the theatres and her own 
crowded, noisy Soho; alone, she faces 
threatening tuberculosis and a long 
stay in a sanitarium, and writes of 
those she knew there. Finally, there is 
a wistful little account of her wedding, 
a match disapproved of by both fam. 
ilies. The only ones present are her 
mother and two friends from the shop, 
and Robert’s mother and sister. Their 
hasty departure after the ceremon 
leaves Robert and herself alone, sah 
ing together, hand in hand, on the 
edge of the pavement. 

One hopes, and in fact one pre. 
sumes, that we shall soon see more of 


Madeleine’s world; in the meantime } 


and in any case, the two accounts 
Mrs. Henry has given us to date are 
readable and rereadable. 

Mary STREET THORNE 
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THE WORD 








“teave them to grow side by side till 
harvest, and when harvest-time comes 
| will give the word to the reapers, 
Cather up the tares first, and tie them 
in bundles to be burned” (Matt. 
13:30; 24th Sunday after Pentecost). 


One of God’s most puzzling attributes 
_at least whenever we happen not to 
be the personal beneficiaries of that 
attribute—is His unbelievable patience. 
Of course the whole question of the 
connection between the Supreme Be- 
ing, who is pure act, and the strict 
passivity suggested by the word pa- 
tience is extremely provocative, but 
we are presently concerned only with 
that quality in God of tolerant and 
unhurried waiting which we often 
find so difficult to understand. 

As we survey the screaming and 
senseless and bloodthirsty chaos which 
goes by the name of contemporary 
civilization, we are very apt to wonder 
somewhat testily why, if God can do 
everything, He doesn’t do something 
about this wacky and wicked world. 
When we think in such terms we al- 
ways clearly mean, “Why doesn’t God 
do something about something now?” 
And He almost never does. 

Situations do occasionally come 
right after a “cooling-off” period. Quite 
possibly Russia will lead the world in 
vocations and novenas and religious 
publications some few hundred years 
from now. But we humans under- 
standably suffer from a certain lack 
of enthusiasm for such very remote 
happy endings. We do not merely long 
for the coming of the kingdom of God 
on earth; we want it to come now, 
this afternoon or, anyhow, in the 
morning. 

Over against this pathetic and ill- 
tempered hurry of ours stands, like a 
gray and granite mountain, the mas- 
sive patience of God. We may feel 
quite sure that God our Lord is at 
least as interested and concerned as 
we are for the swift establishment of 
His good kingdom of truth and purity 
and justice and love. Moreover, we 








Rev. Witt1am L. Lucey, S.]., 
is professor of American his- 
tory at Holy Cross College, 
Worcester. 
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structor in English and Ger- 
man at St. Peter’s College, 
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may feel equally certain that God our 
Lord does at every moment truly hate 
moral evil with an abomination which 
will be no more fierce and furious 
when the dread dies irae rolls around. 

But there exist two striking dif- 
ferences between us and our God on 
this large subject of getting a mixed-up 
world finally straightened out. For one 
thing, God has all the time there is, 
while we individually suffer from a 
sharp shortness of same. For another 
—and this is the real point—God is an 
optimist where we are all pessimists. 

God is the most wonderful kind of 
optimist: He cannot possibly enter- 
tain the slightest illusion about people. 
St. John, in a very curious passage at 
the end of the second chapter of his 
Gospel, makes this precise remark 
about our Saviour. Yet He simply will 
not despair of us. God knows us so 
well; and He indomitably expects us 
to start being better at any moment. 

We ourselves are not at all thus 
optimistic about our fellow-creatures. 
We are all for tearing up the weeds 
the moment they appear. It is God 
Himself, by the lips of His blessed 
Son, who curtly bids us hold our 
hand and let both weeds and wheat 
grow until the harvest. In His wisdom, 
He knows well what we choose to 
ignore: that under some conditions 
and in a certain light, it is not so easy, 





after all, to distinguish the wheat from 
the weeds. 

What is much more important, God 
our Father not only knows that in 
the world of the supernatural a weed 
can at any time turn into real wheat. 
He flatly refuses to concede that such 
a wondrous transformation will not 
occur in any given case. 

We are all very fortunate that our 
Creator, Father and Lord is such an 
incurable optimist about us. He loves 
us, you see. And that is what we, 
who often enough don’t particularly 
love anybody, find so hard to under- 
stand. Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 





THEATRE 











LADIES OF THE CORRIDOR, in- 
stalled by Walter Fried at the Long- 
acre, a playhouse that was only re- 
cently liberated from the thraldom 
of a Hollywood show window, is a 
dramatization of the proverb that 
Satan finds mischief for idle hands. 
Edna Best and Betty Field are co- 
starred in the production. Dorothy 
Parker and Arnaul d’Usseau are the 
authors, Harold Clurman directed and 
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An internationally renowned phil- 
osopher here deals with the chaos of 
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A Basic 
Psychiatric Manual 
from the Christian 

Viewpoint... 


FUNDAMENTAL 
PSYCHIATRY 


By John R. Cavanagh, M.D. 


and 


James B. McGoldrick, $.J., Ph.D. 


This vitally needed contribution 
to the understanding of modern 
psychiatry offers a thorough 
and authoritative treatment of 
the many facets of the complex 
personality, considered in its 
proper relationship to sound 
Christian thought. 


ANSWERS CONTROVERSIAL 
ISSUES 


Drawing freely upon numerous, 
graphic case histories, Funda- 
mental Psychiatry discusses in 
detail such basic issues in con- 
temporary psychiatry as: 


Are people really respon- 
sible for what they do? 


Is man a victim of his he- 
redity and environment? 


Are mental disorders in- 
herited? 

How can a person tell if he 
is mentally afflicted? 


How can an individual help 
himself emotionally? 


PRESENTS A PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATION 


Fundamental Psychiatry differs 
from most books on psychiatry 
today in that the authors have 
recognized an adequate philos- 
ophy of life is basic to psychi- 
atric theories and psychic poise. 
It offers, therefore, both the 
fundamental information and 
the philosophical interpretation 
that lends real significance to 
psychiatry as an aid to human 
happiness and peace of mind. 

$5.50 


At your bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
110 Bruce Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Ralph Alswang designed the settings. 
Walter Matthau, Frances Starr, Shep- 
perd Strudwick and June Walker are 
featured in supporting roles. Such ex- 
perienced performers, needless to say, 
invest their roles with all the frustra- 
tion, boredom and occasional desper- 
ation the authors wrote into what is 
essentially a tragedy of futility. 

The principal characters are a 
group of manless women, most of 
them widows whose children have 
grown up and have families of their 
own. They are a pathetic lot, alone 
and unwanted, with nothing to do 
except spend twenty-four hours a day 
doing nothing or lavishing affection 
on their dogs. One of them attempts 
to give her life some kind of meaning 
by indulging in an illicit love affair 
that ends in disillusionment, while 
another seeks solace in alcohol, finally 
ending it all in suicide. The others 
are resigned to boredom. 

While it is expertly performed, 
Ladies of the Corridor is a depressing 
play. The best that can be said in 
its behalf is that it makes more sense 
than Tea and Sympathy. 


END AS A MAN. As an old army 
man (corporal, World War I), your 
reviewer can speak with a little 
authority on military discipline. In the 
Articles of War specific penalties, 
often drastic, are prescribed for viola- 
tions of discipline or military regula- 
tions. Any company commander who 
attempted to enforce those penalties 
would quickly find his company re- 
duced to himself, his lieutenants and 
probably half-a-dozen privates too 
cowardly to be trusted in battle. Ser- 
geants neglect to report any infrac- 
tions of regulations except the more 
flagrant, and experienced officers re- 
fuse to hear mutinous mutterings 
when the company is moving up to 
contact with the enemy. 

In this play, General Draughton, 
who presides over a military college 
somewhere south of the Potomac, is 
a retired army man who conducts his 
school as if he were a company com- 
mander and his students were 
draftees. Hazing is against regula- 
tions, but he suspects that freshmen 
are hazed. Infractions of rules are sup- 
posed to be reported, but any student 
who reports them is stigmatized as a 
stool pigeon. Discipline is left almost 
exclusively in the hands of the stu- 
dents, which means that the dormito- 
ries are controlled by schemers and 
bullies, the latter often with a ten- 
dency toward sadism. 

The general has a theory that the 
brutalities practised in the students’ 
quarters will weed out the weaklings, 
and that only the boys who can “take 
it” are proper officer material for the 
nation’s Army. The object of the 
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JESUIT HOME MISSION. My Hope—1 
school to plant the Catholic tradition, 
Small contributions are precious and 
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school, he declares, is that a student 
come in as a boy and end as a man. 

A first play by Calder Willingham, 
End As a Man is residing at the Van- 
derbilt, under the auspices of Claire 
Heller. Jack Garfein directed the pro- 
duction like a top sergeant, and Mel 
Bourne designed the sets and pre- 
sumably selected the colorful uniforms 
for the cadets. 

Ben Gazzara gives a standout per- 
formance as a sadistic dormitory 

ant. William Smithers is convinc- 
ing as a manly but decent freshman, 
and Arthur Storch is a persuasive 
freshman too prone to cringe. Frank 
M. Thomas has the right military 
bearing for a retired general, and 
there are too many other commend- 
able performances to mention. End 
As a Man is certainly a well-acted 
play. And all those resplendent uni- 
forms! THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











THE ACTRESS. The heroine of this 
nostalgic record of small-town New 
England circa 1910 is a stage-struck 
seventeen-year-old named Ruth Jones 
(Jean Simmons). Actually she repre- 
sents actress Ruth Gordon’s autobi- 
ographical reminiscences of her girl- 
hood in Wollaston, Mass. Scenarist 
Gordon, working from a play, Years 
Ago, which she also wrote, paints a 
warm, affectionate and slightly comic 
picture of family life. And director 
George Cukor has staged it with a 
commendable eye for detail and a still 
more commendable avoidance of the 
mawkish caricature which usually 
passes for nostalgia. 

A strange thing, however, happens 
to the focus of the picture. The girl’s 
father, a hard-bitten, appealingly ec- 
centric ex-seafaring man, living in a 
state of uneasy truce with domesticity 
and a menial factory job (and played 
with great relish by Spencer Tracy), 
takes the center of the stage by sheer 
force of personality. 

In this he has the connivance of 
the film editors, who apparently left 
some of the heroine’s obligatory scenes 
on the cutting-room floor. His gruff 
efforts to retain mastery of his house- 
hold, to steer his daughter into a sate 
channel in life and to retain his in- 
tegrity in the face of family blandish- 
ments and employer intimidations, 
and his final philosophic acceptance 
of the inevitable, have a greater sense 
of reality and depth than does the 
girl's single-minded but poorly docu- 
mented desire for a stage career. 
Nevertheless the film has an unpre- 


tentious charm and naturalness which 
adults should find very welcome. 
(MGM) 


TORCH SONG. The rest of this 
week’s diverse items have in common 
the fact that they fit into the category 
“typical Hollywood movies’—used in 
the uncomplimentary sense. This one 
is a Joan Crawford vehicle in which 
she plays an egocentric, mercilessly 
ambitious musical-comedy star who is 
finally brought to romantic hee] and 
taught the meaning of (pardon the 
expression) humility by a blind ac- 
companist (Michael Wilding). 

In addition to acting glamorously 
neurotic in incredibly stylish clothes 
amid luxurious Technicolor settings, 
apparently for the benefit of the tired 
housewife, Miss Crawford sings and 
dances but not well enough to mate- 
rially increase adults’ enjoyment of 
the film. (MGM) 


LETS DO IT AGAIN traps two 
former Academy Award winners 
(Jane Wyman and Ray Milland) in 
a remake (complete with music and 
Technicolor) of a once highly re- 
garded comedy, The Awful Truth. 
The story concerns the efforts of a 
wife, whose strategems to cure a 
straying husband have backfired into 
the divorce court, to win him back 
before the decree becomes final. 

In treatment, the film is the ob- 
noxious hybrid which demands the 


emotional involvement of the audi- 
ence in the romantic plight of the 
principals and at the same time traf- 
fics in situations which would be 
palatable only if treated in the most 
detached and deliberately unreal of 
farcical styles. The results are as Hat 
and labored and unpleasantly sug- 
gestive as can readily be imagined, 
and the principals, understandably 
enough, seemed quite embarrassed. 
(Columbia) 


THE BIG HEAT deals with the battle 
of an honest cop (Glenn Ford) 
against the familiar unholy alliance 
of crime and politics in a big city. It 
was directed by Fritz Lang, who 
knows his way around a melodrama, 
and performed by a competent col- 
lection of actors. Its emphasis, how- 
ever, is almost wholly on the sensa- 
tional] cataloguing of violence to the 
exclusion of honest human insight and 
dramatic credibility. Practically the 
entire cast winds up dead, and there 
is a variety of other refinements, in- 
cluding sluggings, torture and throw- 
ing scalding coffee in people’s faces. 
This aggregation of horrors suc- 
ceeds in being so repellent, and also 
so unrea] and ultimately ludicrous, 
that I would not have mentioned the 
picture except that, strange to say, 
it has been given quite favorable 
mention in other quarters. 
(Columbia) 
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Gourmet 

Epitror: AMEriIca has long been part 
of my nutriment for general informa- 
tion. The Oct. 24 issue was notable 
fare. 

Friedrich Baerwald’s “Challenge for 
the Catholic economist” and Paul P. 
Harbrecht’s “U. S. vs. Du Pont: study 
in big business” were fine courses. 
Well done but not charcoaled—just 
what I like. 

Fr. Graham’s observations on the 
Catholic press, Catholic principles, and 
the UN were kindly, tactfully, but de- 
terminatively put. 

Theophilus Lewis’ closing note 
about The Little Hut got more than 
just an appreciative smile. 

(Rev.) Emi F. Dinxet, C.PP.S 

Detroit, Mich. 


Union defender 
Eprror: Your Jabor-debasing editorial 
of Sept. 12, “Democracy in trade uni- 
ons,” displays ignorance of facts upon 
which you pass editorial comment. 
Democracy reaches its peak of per- 
fection in most labor unions, and par- 
ticularly in the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters, especially Local No. 16. 
The rank-and-file Carpenters who 
learned the facts gave full support to 
the late William L. Hutcheson’s ac- 
tion [in withdrawing the Carpenters 
from the AFL] and commended him 
for his courageous leadership. 
CLARENCE E. FocHTMANN 
Business Agent, Local No. 16 
Springfield, Ill. 


Christian Family Movement 
Eprror: I was very pleased to read 
your words of praise for the Christian 
Family Movement (10/17, p. 59). 

The fine apostolic work you men- 
tion as done by one CFM group in 
New York was not an isolated effort 
to aid fallen-away Catholics. Rather 
it proceeded directly from the “Social 
Inquiry on Separated Catholics” 
which was conducted between July 
26 and Aug. 9 by 5,000 CFM couples 
in more than 180 cities. 

The individual working alone has a 
hard row to hoe. It is through the 
collective action of the Church Mil- 
itant that all things will be restored 
in Christ. 

I wish to congratulate you on the 
magnificent magazine you put out. 
God willing, I shall be ordained to 
the priesthood next spring. AMERICA 
will continue to be at my side in the 
years to come. Paut F. MALLON 

Denver, Colo. 
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Medical care of veterans 
Eprror: I should like to take issue 
with your one-sided criticism (10/17, 
p. 57) of the placing of a “sitting 
duck” Veterans’ Hospital in the middle 
of a large city like Chicago. 

At last, those who plan are waking 
up to the fact that a well-run, ad. 
equate hospital must be in a city- 
especially a hospital for chronically 
ill patients. Do you realize what the 
tendency to place hospitals in a “no. 
man’s land” has done so far? 

1. It has made the patients virtual 
outcasts. 

2. It has confined their interests 
and occupations to a small area. Spec. 
ial buses must take patients a long 
distance to a game or concert. 

3. It has made adequate and de. 
sirable help hard to get, even at very 
high wages. 

4, It has made it harder for patients 
to get the excellent medical care avail. 
able in cities. 

We may disperse our factories to 
rural areas to avoid A-bombs and H- 
bombs. But in hospitals, the patients’ 
welfare is the first consideration. 

Lt. (j. Gc.) Rutu G. PAMpusn 

USNH Hospital Corps School 

Bainbridge, Md. 


Epitor: Your Comment “AMA vs, 
veterans” (10/24, p. 88) calling for 
support of the American Medical As. 
sociation’s stand against medical care 
for veterans with non-service-con- 
nected disabilities requires a rebuttal. 

You cite instances of alleged abuses 
of the present law from a test sample 
of 350 patients. A few abuses of a plan 
should not mean that the plan itself is 
bad or unsound. Other figures re- 
leased by the Veterans Administration 
show that of the money spent yearly 
for all aspects of medical and hospital 
care, a very, very small percentage is 
spent for patients financially able to 
pay for hospitalization. 

The cost of setting up machinery to 
ferret out these abuses would perhaps 
far exceed the cost of the abuses then- 
selves. Veterans’ organizations sup- 
porting the veterans’ stand in this mat- 
ter are as opposed to abuses as the 
AMA itself. 

Finally, who is to tell, whether a 
veteran’s disability is service-con- 
nected or not? 

JoserH G. GaLuican JR. 

Judge Advocate, 

Edward J. Beatty Post, 

American Legion 
Canton, Mass. 
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